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A RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON STEVENSON 

Stevenson's Markheim is a Dostoevski's Crime and Punishment 
on a greatly reduced scale, a cameo version of a colossal frieze. Both 
are stories beginning with the murder of a pawnbroker and ending, 
after an experience of highly crowded mental life, with the self- 
surrender of the murderer to the police. When we compare the 
short story and the novel, we perceive at once the literary relationship 
between the two both in method and in theme. 

The fact, however, seems not to have been recognized. Graham 
Balfour's account of the composition of Markheim is as follows: 

A subject much in his thoughts at this time was the duality of man's 
nature and the alternation of good and evil; and he was for a long while 
casting about for a story to embody this central idea. Out of this frame of 
mind had come the sombre imagination of 'Markheim,' but that was not 
what he required. The true story still delayed, till suddenly one night he had 
a dream. He awoke, and found himself in possession of two, or rather three, 
of the scenes in the Strange Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.^ 

Markheim was written in 1884 to be published that year, but 
finally appeared in Unwin's Christmas Annual in 1885. Dr. Jekyll 
was published in January, 1886. 

On March 1, 1886, John Addington Symonds wrote to Stevenson 
about Dr. Jekyll. His criticism of the ending of that work is interest- 
ing in connection with the endings of Markheim and of Crims and 
Punishment: 

' The Li/e 0/ Robert Louia Stewnaon (London, 1901), U, 12. 
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The suicide end of Dr. Jekyll is too commonplace. Dr. Jekyll ought 
to have given Mr. Hyde up to justice. This would have vindicated the 
sense of human dignity which is so horribly outraged in your book.' 

At about the same time, perhaps in the same letter, Symonds 
referred to his own enjoyment of Crime and Punishment. This 
reference called forth the following comment from Stevenson in a 
letter written to Symonds in the spring of 1886 : 

Raskolnikoff is easily the greatest book I have read in ten years; I am 
glad you took to it. Many find it dull: Henry James could not finish it: 
all I can say is, it nearly finished me. It was like having an illness. James 
did not care for it because the character of Raskolnikoff was not objective; 
and at that I divined a great gulf between us, and, on further reflection, the 
existence of a certain impotence in many minds of to-day, which prevents 
them from living in a book or a character, and keeps them standing afar off, 
spectators of a puppet show. To such I suppose the book may seem empty 
in the center; to the others it is a room, a house of life, into which they 
themselves enter, and are tortured and purified. The Juge d'lnstruction I 
thought a wonderful, weird, touching, ingenious creation: the drunken 
father, and Sonia, and the student friend, and the uncircumscribed, proto- 
plasmic humanity of Raskolnikoff, all upon a level that filled me with 
wonder: the execution also, superb in places. Another has been trans- 
lated — Humilies et Offenses. It is even more incoherent than Le Crime et 
le Chdtiment, but breathes much of the same lovely goodness, and has 
passages of power.^ 

The following parallels will show in part how vividly the mechan- 
ical details of Crime and Punishment impressed themselves upon 
Stevenson. 

Le Crime et le ChAtiment^ Markheim^ 

Au bout d'un moment, la porte Here he held up the candle, so 

s'entre-b&illa, et, par I'^troite ouver- that the Ught fell strongly on his 

ture, la maitresse du logis examina visitor. . . . 

I'arrivantavecune^vidente defiance; Markheim had but just entered 

ses petits yeux apparaissaient seuls from the dayUght streets, and his 

' H. p. Brown, John Addington Symonds (London, 2d ed., 1903), pp. 407-8. Brown 
gives only excerpts from the letter. 

' S. Colvln, Letters of Robert Louis Stenenson (New York, 1911), II, 323. Stevenson 
evidently had read Crime and Punishment In the French translatioi. by Der61y (Paris, 
1884). The first English version appeared in 1886. 

' The quotations are from the translation mentioned in the preceding note. With 
the exception of the last quotation, which is from the second volume, all are from the 
first volimie. 

'The quotations are from The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson, Vol. VIII (_ = Tales 
and Fantasies, Vol. Ill), Edinburgh, 1895. 
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Le Crime et le Chdtiment 

comme des points lumineux dans 
I'obscuritd. . . . Debout devant lui, 
la vieille se taisait et I'interrogeait du 
regard. C'^tait una femme de soix- 
ante ans, petite et maigre, avec un 
petit nez pointu et des yeux p6- 
tillants de m6chancet6. . . . 

II est probable que le jeune homme 
la regarda d'un air singulier, car ses 
yeux reprirent bnisquement leur 
expression de defiance [p. 6]. 

Tandis qu'A16na Ivanovna s'effor- 
gait de difaire le petit paquet, elle 
s'^tait approch^e de la lumifere 
(toutes ses fenfitres 6taient ferm^es, 
malgr6 I'^touffante chaleur); dans 
cette position, elle tournait le dos k 
Raskolnikoff, et durant quelques 
secondes elle ne s'occupa plus du 
tout de lui. . . . Une terrible faiblesse 
envahissait ses membres; lui-m6me 
sentait que d'instant en instant ils 
s'engourdissaient davantage. II 
craignait que ses doigts ne laissassent 
dchapper la haehe . . . tout h coup 
la tSte commenga h lui tourner. 

— ^Mais qu'est-ce qu'il a done 
fourr^ Ik dedans ? s'^cria avec colore 
Al^na Ivanovna, et elle fit un mouve- 
ment dans la direction de Raskolni- 
koff. 

II n'y avait plus un instant k 
perdre. II retira la hache de dessous 
son paletot, I'^leva en I'air en la 
tenant des deux mains et, par un 
geste mou, presque machinalement, 
car il n'avait plus de forces, la 
laissa retomber sur la tete de la 
vieille. . . . 

EUe poussa k peine un faible cri 
et soudain s'affaissa sur le parquet 
[p. 96]. 



Markheim 
eyes had not yet grown familiar 
with the mingled shine and darkness 
in the shop. At these pointed words, 
and before the near presence of the 
flame, he blinked painfully and 
looked aside [p. 219]. 



The dealer stooped once more, this 
time to replace the glass upon the 
shelf, his thin blond hair falUng over 
his eyes as he did so. Markheim 
moved a little nearer, with one hand 
in the pocket of his greatcoat; he 
drew himself up and filled his lungs; 
at the same time many different 
emotions were depicted together on 
his face — terror, horror, and resolve, 
fascination, and a physical repulsion; 
and through a haggard lift of his 
upper Up his teeth looked out. 

"This, perhaps, may suit," ob- 
served the dealer: and then, as he 
began to re-arise, Markheim bounded 
from behind upon his victim. The 
long, skewer-like dagger flashed and 
fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, 
striking his temple on the shelf, and 
then tumbled on the floor in a heap 
[p. 223]. 
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Le Crime et le Chdtiment 
Une mare de sang s'^tait form^e 
8ur le parquet [p. 98]. 



Markheim 
This bundle of old clothes and 
pool of blood began to find eloquent 
voices [p. 224]. 



Son impatience 4tait extreme, il 
saisit les clefs et se remit k la besogne. 
Mais ses tentatives pour ouvrir 
la commode restaient infructueuses, 
ce qu'il fallait attribuer moins encore 
au tremblement de ses mains qu'& 
ses m^prises continuelles; il voyait, 
par exemple, que telle clef n'allait 
pas k la serrure, et il s'obstinait 
cependant k I'y faire entrer [pp. 98- 
99]. 



A qualm came over him, a breath 
of nausea, a sudden weakness of the 
joints, which he must instantly 
resist and conquer [p. 229]. 

(He finds the keys, and after 
going upstairs tries the lock of a 
cabinet) [pp. 230-234]. 



Des pas se faisaient entendre dans 
la chambre oh gisait la vieille 
[p. 100]. 



Then the passage of a lad's feet, 
heavily running on the pavement, 
broke in upon these smaller voices 
[p. 223-224]. 



II tira le verrou et, aprSs avoir 
ouvert la porte, se mit aux 6coutes 
sur I'escaher. 

II pr^ta longtemps I'oreille. En 
bas, probablement sous la porte 
coch^re, deux voix bruyantes 
6changeaient des injures. "Qu'est- 
ce que c'est que ces gens-lS,?" 
II attendit patiemment. Enfin les 
vociferations cess^rent de se faire 
entendre : les deux braillards 6taient 
partis chacun de son c6t6. DdjS, le 
jeune homme allait sortir quand, k 
l'6tage au dessous, une porte s'ouvrit 
avec fracas sur I'escaher et quelqu'un 
se mit k descendre en fredonnant un 
air. "Qu'est-ce qu'ils ont done tous 
k faire tant de bruit?" pensa-t-il, 
et, refermant de nouveau la porte 
sur lui, il attendit encore. Finale- 
ment le silence se rdtablit; mais au 



Suddenly, from the street outside, 
a very jovial gentleman began to 
beat with a staff on the shop-door, 
accompanying his blows with shouts 
and railleries in which the dealer 
was continually called upon by 
name. . . . And presently, the 
jovial gentleman desisted from his 
knocking and departed [pp. 227-28]. 
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Le Grime et le Chdtiment Markheim 

moment oil Raskolnikofif s'appr^tait 
k descendre, son oreille per^ut tout 
k coup un nouveau bruit. 

C'6taient des pas encore fort 
^loign^s qui r6sonnaient sur les 
premieres marches de I'escalier; 
toutefois, 11 n'eut pas plus t6t com- 
mence k les entendre qu'il devina 
immMiatement la verit6; on se 
rendait sans aucun doute id, 
quatri^me 6tage, chez la vieille. , 

L'inconnu rompit le silence. 

— Est-ce qu'elles dorment, 
quelqu'un les a-t-il ^trangl^es ? Trois 
fois maudites creatures! [pp. 103-4]. 

Debout, non loin de la porte, 
Sonia, pdle comme la mort, le con- 
siddrait d'un air strange. II s'arr^ta 
en face d'elle. La jeune fiUe frappa 
ses mains I'une centre I'autre; sa 
physionomie exprimait le plus affreux 
d^sespoir. A cette vue, Raskolnikoff 
sourit, mais de quel sourire! Un 
instant apr^s, il rentrait au bureau 
de police. . . . 

Le jeune homme repoussa du geste 
le verre qui lui 6tait pr6sent6, et, 
d'une voix basse, mais distincte, 
il fit, en s'interrompant k plusieurs 
reprises, la declaration suivante: 

C'est moi qui ai assassine d coups 
de hache, pour les volar, la vieille pre- 
teuse sur gages et sa sceur Elisabeth 
[pp. 285-86]. 

Many more parallels might be added to show that though 
Stevenson altered with great skill the method of expressing the 
mental emotions of the murderer, the fundamental developments were 
similar. In both short story and novel the incitement and the indica- 
tion of mental states are elaborated by a wealth of seemingly trivial 
physical impressions of sight, sound, and so on, with the result that 

4B3 



And then the bell once more broke 
out into impatient clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the 
threshold with something like a smile. 

"You had better go for the 
pohce," said he: "I have killed 
your master" [p. 243]. 
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an effect of an overwhelming mental existence is given, a feeling of 
tremendously crowded action, producing by its very abundance 
the idea of great progress in the narrative, together with eager sus- 
pense as to the outcome and a sense of the reality and fulness of the 
darker Ufe. Hallucinations, memories of youth, sweep into the 
mind of the reader, each clear in itself, but combining with the 
others in what seems at first a welter of incoherent confusion. Out 
of the turmoil emerges in each case an influence that leads the criminal 
to the climax of surrender to justice. The strange visitant of 
Markheim converses on the one hand; and on the other, Sonia and 
Porfiry Petrovitch (the Juge d'Instruction) in their several ways lead 
and force. In the two cases a criminal, by no means wholly bad but 
of a dual nature, is induced to change his course of life by something 
like moral regeneration. 

In view of Stevenson's acquaintance with Crime and Punishment, 
the likeness of Markheim to the Russian novel is so great as to make it 
clear that the titanic Dostoevski should be added to the list of the 
literary forbears of the "little romanticist." 

Edgar C. Knowlton 
Lapatbtte College 
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